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MASSACHUSETTS PLOUG 


cea WCU OER Seam [theo THE PHOSPHATE BEDS OF 
Oe Xi & a’ i acnct —— facilities for experimenting with manures, he CH ARLESTON . Per cent. 
b yegan of the N. E. Agricultural Society.) ean rely upon. If a farmer is so situated : a 7 Moisture, Water and Organic Matter, 6.0 
aaa ae that he can try parallel experiments on soils Ht NS oe tay ll — wr 
spa 2 North Market Street, Beston, of precisely,or very nearly the same ycharac BY PROF. C. U. SHRPARD, SR, M. BD. Carbonate of Lime, : P 6.24 
. ; | is ime 5.7! 
, Hall ter, and can use a certain quantity, ’e many | | Senne of tine ena 
° » : [it is well known to most of our readere that P 7 ’ - 
QO. KOVES, Proprietor and Publisher dollars’ worth of Peruvian guano en so many} hosphate of Iron, pa 


1 complete protection your | their extent. It was supposed a year ago 
. ‘ *™" | valuable paper on bees and matters pertain- . “ 
o - nat 6 date! fing a ‘| that the phosphate, if not confined to the 
ing to them. There are many points I should | > - . ‘ 
. e some warle 7 oe j bed of the Ashley River, in the neighbor- 
*Y | like to write upon, but it is better to write | ¥ : : 
‘ sabe jhood of Charleston, was still to be found 
with the season, that is, in winter to write on}, . Pg 
to-day will : here nearest the surface, of higher percent- 
ee winter management and things necessary to . s 
"i ' . adit fi -. | age, and in closest proximity,to transporta- 
be done at that time, such as the preparation | . " 
the desired mrotectic Bie : tion by water. Companies were formed 
t OM, | of hives for the next season. and the best and 1: , 
s of each article would be ; . which sought to buy up all the land on the 
most economical mode of wintering bees i Ge : " 
¢ expensive We trust banks of the river, and extending as far back 
*| Some have proposed to write on spring man- | , : ae 
w will be worked out from it as there was any probability 
6 agement now, but as the success of the year > oa = , . : 2 
Agriculture that will : of finding it. At that time the phosphatic 
very much depends on the course pursued : 
the farmers of this!- © , » beds were thought to extend from the San- 
in the spring, I had rather wait until that . 2 3 
t is worthy of an tee across to the Cooper River in a southerly 
time has arrived. : : 
ise of concen ' 5 te otat ; direction, but as the beds were irregular and 
n regarc 0 aAtements ) s f > ? 
very largely in hiss sagell iptetrtapr, Mecreiee generally down deeper than in other quarters, 
, that one Italian made more honey than eight het Methe attent! id h ‘ 
ULY Abe bones re aa 7 * : ; ou ite attention was paid to them. / 
Mit.haneshs not Bade With any’ dhe Ah etre EPC HAR | 2, Dp: “which ane fasenaiinail 
ften been cheated : , : Cooper River, which had a Very high per- 
stances. It was drawn from one Italian and . ow ; 
eat. Vek ‘thew ane : : . : centage of phosphate of lime, but lay rather 
' - “eight natives standing side by side; the . . 2 ge 
oak enon , : %, too deep for successful mining (from six to 
I natives vielded not one pound of surplus, and | . 
a fertilizers as . ‘ | twelve feet on the everage from the surface.) 
— “S| two failed to get enough to winter, while the ° ‘ " : 
é nionae” 4 . At various distances from Charleston beds 
Italian filled its surplus frame box twice, and| . : 
hemes emane y yi of phosphate were found on the peninsula 
. *\three frames besides. The honey was not} . . 
early the progress . , : . | formed by the Cooper and Ashley Rivers. 
: prog weighed as in my apiary, but away from| oe Slee 
ss of the exhaus “f . , Pos As a rule this belonged to the softer kind of 
as u home, and some of it was sold without bring- ‘ ‘ 
) comstiquents ; . phosphatic marl, the nodules were of a 
: ing home, but the box held about thirty : 
same thing The| - : * | lighter color, and contained more sand than 
‘ | pounds, the frames held from two to three | pas 
tv quickly to ex- : ‘ | the others. The best beds lay at an average 
oy pounds just as they were for thickness, as I | . : . * 
h constituents, the f" e : depth of eighteen inches from the surface ; 
’ place my frames one-half inch from centre te | ? - : 
le plant food, and fi , ii } f } wi | the nodules were from the size of a boy's fist 
’ rentre tor breeding, but for surphis and win- ia . a 
ne. is a better freme ana . : i" mal to that of a man’s head; the depth of the 
’ etter farmer | tering two inches is better, especially if the | f ! sr} ‘nach 
t > . ° : stratum trom twelve to eighteen’ inches. 
’  * The better our} hives are filled as this year. Place your| B 
. for thorough tillage sar : Some such beds extended over hundreds of 
’| frames two inches apart for winter, and place | his kind of pl ; 
eto co +t the aila- . . ° . . } acres, us kind o yhosphate appears to 
nvert the availa-| \our hives in a special depository half under | pe : - PI t of its |P 
sto salable crons fe are|: . ; . | be very promising, not only on account of its 
ble crops. We are ground, and make the house mouse tight in high + & + tien li ' | 
eces of considering . ihigh percentage o yhosphate o ime, but 
ecessity of considering |total darkness, and place your hives one| = me & f os I ith whi 1 | 
! erel Ts | ° , ‘ ‘ also on account 0 ne ease with which it | 
whereby farmers MAY | ahove the other with a piece of clean sacking | z ,; hed ; 
| ore ¢ Ms . ° . |} may be crushed to a powder. 
pay more or less than | hetween them, with one-fourth of an inch ' I 
ad . — . : 5: | . ' ‘ 
unl the mean by | strips on the frames of each hive, so that the | tnalysis of « soft nodular phosphate from Aetireen 
tain that information, | hees can pass over each frame, and place | the Cooper and Ashley rivers. 
need » , , | . 
[ manures, and | them about six or seven high, so that the Per cent. 
th, that unless they |)... he ; ; J _| Amount of moisture, expelled at 212 deg. 
. 4 heat of the larger ones will pass through the |” Fahrenheit, ; ; ; ‘ 3.04 
t 4 * * 7 “ 
ruvian Zuano, | whole. Keep the house well ventilated, | Water and Organic rope 6.03 
the heat fertili . 5 Sand and Sesqui Oxide of Iron, 12.83 
tes , fertilizer | and sometimes open it just at dusk to let oe eee al phe , 8.06 
KnOWING accu) in the fresh air and drive out the bad, and a ama of re —_ 2.2 
‘ . are . . *hosphate of Lime an ron, . . 69.00 
irmers are apt! then contrast such a hive with some left out} ei ; : 
hates, if they | doors, some poor frozen ones with hives full rhe phospate of iron rarely exceeded ave 
unts of their of ice and frost, and then go in the house| Pe cent and was much less in these light 
tirely satisfied | and see them as lively asin summer. The colored phosphates. The masses were not 
ily any ma- | one have to eat to generate heat to live, while a irregular in form. ; 
plied to worn the others only eat simply what is necessary The chief beds were discovered on the 
t > | . ‘ hy “e > 5 » > 4 > ; 
- factory results | ¢, support life. Just weigh and see the dif- Ashley a r, extending from about seven 
pposes that he ference. Still some would say that it is just miles e rove C harleston up the river for ten 
‘money, and is] 44 well to winter on the summer stands. | fifteen "3 The land is not level but 
vestment alway8| such men would not think of throwing one rolls in low bluffs, generally twenty to forty 
based i . ° ° 2e j f ; > ‘ ‘ 
ssed upon his | pong away, but just look at their economy in feet high, at right a to the course of the 
ral value—the | hee keeping. There are other points in ar ae or at port kama i 
ep » ‘ -? : . : ands, most of which have canals nu 
paying two OF) which many fail in wintering. Of the many | , — , , nrg ' s ~ : 
ure is - , Mm f were onc ) y 
inure i WOSth. | wtstenss I have hel te ene the mode of keep | them ane - once the a on ti oe or 
agricultural ing and wintering bees, very few have suc-| the culture 0 cotton. n these ow lands 
"= 5 —— 18 @) ceeded. Few in my own neighborhood now the rich top soil is about four to six inches 
ct of the ma-| winter as well as I do, an@®perhaps you would | ™ depth, then follow ates light sandy stratum 
keep farmers in| ask why. It is a lack of knowledge of what |*°™etimes eighteen inches thick, generally 
the bees require, which can only be gained less, and underneath the stratum of nodular 
- to } ¢ SOE . - . . os 
ld with | hy close attention and observation. It is the | Phosphates, packed close together with 
rrant that 4 P . . F , ; re T . 
it that the goods | .ome in the construction of the hive. How| hardly any soil between them. The average 
equal to the analvy- . ize is ¢ é > 
, he analy-| many men have been around to sell hives of| %!#€ is about that of a man’s fist, the surface 
s then at libe . : : : Y= —— : 
: t liberty if he] , patent kind, and would say, “just buy ms of the nodules is very irregular with holes 
ea new F P > . ‘ pl . . oe ; + » 
. w sample taken, hive and you are all right,” without even se deep into them, sometimes entirely 
‘Vv a compete : - i . + the : 
| tesa are “ — noticing whether the hive is constructed ac through (formed bythe borings of the 
ent dealer > » . Te T - . > 
at eR red, ex cording to the nature and wants of the bees. tere - Phese ei are compact, very 
make good the damage , , . °° F L » a y —_ 
nt re damage. | It is best to build a hive giving the central hard, sometimes brown in color—when dug 
Vv we do hu« rm » » » 
: asa r The part or brood combs, no more space than up ve nf . h . the ry adheres to them. 
Ss is manur ang «cl. > ° y >< s ac 
; “e ysed they ordinarily use, and then the surplus | If two fresh surfaces of fracture be rubbed 
' i chemist, to the State s . . ther a ery , i i 
“t ' a - aa frames and boxes so fixed that the warm air par - .f oer a = ~ 
Hhevody else who ha title . ° . le “1. W _ s H 8 5 
- ate| of the hive shall circulate freely in them all. | ‘ volved, which is so . pe HA ~ = 
Vv farmers as an aut t one . $ . as a ng > = 
. Ts as a " — Y+) Then put them as near the brood combs | * used as a ae erecting : ft a 
f it gives results favora- P ’ . »¢ Tal The i 
‘ . ‘ as possible, and put little guide combs | phates throughout the region. The odor is 
of course, the would send | - 7 aine A ’ as >» we 
er . in them all, Then attend thoroughly to | obtained from the dry as wellas the wet, 
,» 4nd the manure is sold on . : ' . q varieties. T 
1 , i spring management so as to have overwhelm from the hard and soft varieties. The amount 
he farmer may very we : : . r wi » i i 
a ' hoy e!' | ing numbers at the right time, and there would | 0f nitrogeneous organic matter is small, not 
} lity o > selle . : : 
, ity of the seller of the} not be so much said about poor seasons as exceeding 0.5 per cent for ammonia. On 
5 -- sample to be analysed | now. It is said by many that the success of | the bluffs the strata are much like those 
, market quite a differ-| the year depends in great measure upon the | described above, but the sandy soil is apt to 
tat the > . . . 
manure proves satis-| fruit blossoms, then if those are cut off be deeper, which plares the stratum of nodu- 
sults, he is ~ 
then convinced, and the bees have have not the wherewith to | lar phosphates deeper. 
ther roof the . , . ° e | . 
. . f that the manufac-| recruit until clover comes, you see a poor | Underneath these strata is a bed of phos- 
hest, and that the arti vine . 7 . . . . ° 
a he article which | season follows ; here is a point where Italians | phatic marl, which rises in some bluffs thirty 
very similar to tha rhic . ° . . : 
‘ , rt hat which has working on different flowers from the natives | to forty feet above the surface of the river, 
Vee lis is a great inte . mn | + 
“ Ak » | 2 take. Al are superior. Respectfully, jand which descends toa depth of several 
‘nalyses made by Prof. —. : 
) Ger sete’ ea of. Johnson, L. N. Houmes, | hundred feet—this was penetrated by the 
f ew ’ t ," ate ‘ oo . . 
ea é ‘ Me on Putnam, Conn., Jan, 22, 1869. | boring of the Charleston artesian well for 
““perphosphates which we j 2 
market of ¢ : = 7m ee Cece |three or four hundred feet. An analysis of 
onnechicut a few veara ago, : -e| this she | . 7 
re anywhere near up to the proper at Farmers should be, as they are, or if| phosphatic marl from a bluff on the 
lard of pro} stan- | Ashley river, gave the following : 
market ¥y a.ue. 
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They were exten 
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only one whieh can be applied economically ; F Rey Sea 


the only one which with the farmer's best 


. immense deposits oF phosphate have been @isCov - 
square rods, and then use a variety of anther ered near Charleston, S. C., and that high hopes | 
mewse won otner pieces of land 





commere+! ° , +) are entertained that they are destined to be of | 
and can crop those pieces with different 


crops, he may come to pretty nearly as ac- 
curate an estimate of values as the ehemist;| Pt pared by Prof. C. U. Shepard, Jr., M. D. 
who is in a position to know whereof he affirms, 


- S- 
has been placed in 2" r hamde «~* — oo 

~evoonung I to our readers, and asking 
for it a careful perusal.—Ep.] 


but still the chemist will have a very great 
advantage. If, for instance, a piece of land 
of great uniformits: b- 2:-24e« 80 as to have 
several manures used upon it, and grass and 
wheat and turnips, and some other root crops, It is an erroneous opinion that the discov 


say parsnips, or carrots grown upon it, so " * 
I I ery of the beds of nodular phosphates is a 


that each manure is tested by these different 





recent one, as has been stated in the news- 
| papers. That the marl contained phosphate 
|of lime was mentioned by Tuomey in his 
geological report far back as 1850, 
although he had no idea of the extent of the 
beds nor of the high percentage of phos- 
phates. Prof. Shepard of the South Caro- 
lina Medical College, was the first to become 
aware of its existence and value as a fertil- 
izer, and urged the importance of the sub- 
ject upon the Agricultural Society of South 
Carolina, at f 


crops on the same soil, and in varving quan 

tities, alao, a verv close approximation to the 

actual value of the manure may be obtained. 
. - y as 

One manure will he found to benefit the tur- 

nip crop, while it does not essentially benefit 

the wheat 


or benefit 


Indian corn, or mangolds or some rank feed- 


grass crop; one will 


ing crop, while the effect upon wheat or upon 


turnips will not be so very great ; and so the 


farmer who should attempt to determine ac- 


curately the market value of these manures : : 
its meeting: a few years 


to . 
before the commencement of the secession 


by experiment would be put great ex- 


vense and trouble which a good chemist . : 
| ; ~| movement. In 860, in company with 
could save him in a very short time. Wel a | es 

, ” Col. Hatehy he commenced operations for 
hope much, in this direction, from the Agri 


manipulating these deposits with every pros- 
pect of suce ss, but the breaking out of hos- 
tilities After the 
close of the war attempts were made to put 


cultural College 





put an end to the work. 


the old plans into execttion, but they all 


Correspondence. 


BEES AND BEE KEEPING. 





failed, until, through the energy of Dr. Pratt 
| > 4 
jand Prof. Holmes of Charleston, the atten- 


Editor Muss 


I have been thinking of writing for 


‘emg of northern capitalists was directed to 
schusetts Plowahmas . : 
ore Ploughman the high percentage of the phosphates and 


vast importance to our agrieulture. } 
The following important and valuable paper, | 

















not, may be, the happiest of men and fami | 


lies,—surrounded as they are by Nature’s | Per cent. 


See . : | Water and Organic Matter, an 
manufacturers could obtain | PUe* most elevating, and ennobling influ | Carhonate of Lime, . sane 
. . | ences, Sand and Iron, 4 
the very first farmers in | Phosphate of Lime, ° ry 


ant. 


test is the 


bear thoroug 


value of their manures 
lling a very inferior arti. 
asking a much toe 
The article, 
price was alto- 


only reliable one 
ie of fertilizers ; the only 


h scrutiny ; the 


~ If you invest money in tools, then leave | Alumina, , 


. . 2.00 
them exposed to the weather, it is the same| The marl is in a fine condition, and can 


as loaning money to a spendthrift without | be obtained in immense quantities: at trifling 
security—a dead loss in both cases. cost and labor. 

| The nodular phosphates from these beds 
rode through the whole of the Mexican war, | vary but slightly, except that some of them 
lately died at New London, Conn., aged 36. | have a higher percentage of iron or of sand 
He was formerly owned by Joseph Bona-| than the others. 

parte. 


The horse which Col. Thomas Benton 











| for their return voyage, since there was no | Day laborers are expected to work only ten 
| ballast to be found in the neighborhood of | hours per day, which number multiplied by 
|Charleston. No doubt the material ‘will be | the College price gives #1 per day. In the 





4 


from n Ashley some fifteen miles from | THE A 
| Charleston : 


” The phosphatic nodules lie so close to one 
another that the amount produced from the 
best land appears incredible—when the stfa- 
tum is fifteen ta ciehtace 2—- 


eke 
ene actual yield exceeds in some cases 1300 
suo vO the acre, and much is wasted, the 
smallest lumps being neglected entirely. The 
mining of the deposits is easy, requiring 
only the digging a trench and picking out 
the nodules with a pick, the nodules being 
thrown into carts, placed on railways in some 
cases, the loose earth being thrown to the | 
rear. The phosphates are brought to the 
river bank, washed in large cylinders, and 
this is easily accomplished 


by a rotating 
motion, which with the running water, frees 
the nodules from the dirt attached to them. 
Vessels can come upto the banks of the 
river and load there; the river admits as 
large vessels as can cross Charleston bar. 
Since my departure from Charleston, in| 
fact before then, extensive discoveries had | 
been made to the south and southwest of 
Charleston ; large beds of fine phosphates 
have been discovered and speculators were 





buying up land on every side at prices aver- 
aging at ten dollars an acre. It has been 
written to me that solid beds of phosphatic 
rock have been found, of large extent and 
more than two feet in thickness. The whole 
country is so cut up by rivers and bays that 
it will be a comparatively easy matter to 
bring the stuff to market. 

The raw phosphates, clean and dry, were 
said to bring about fifteen dollars a ton in 
Philadelphia last winter. This appears to me 
too high, especially if labor continues to be 
abundant as it isin the south and the 
extent of the deposit so great. 


as 
A man can 
dig, under favorable circumstsnees, half a 
ton a day, and be hired for less than a dollar 
food 


Irishmen 


a day (with and shelter furnished 


besides.) have been employed 


they do net work | 


. . . . | 
steadily however ; and white labor is impos- | 


during the winter months ; 


sible during the summer months in these 
unhealthy localities. The negroes, when left 
to themselves, work well, and can continue 
their labor through the entire summer with 
impunity. It is a good practice to pay:them 
off regularly every week, which makes them 
havnyand disposed to begin the following 

It is thought that these beds will he imna- 
tant not only for American agriculture, but 


also for European, more particularly for 





England. The phosphates can be sent over 
as balla-t on the cotton ships, which formerly 


were obliged to bring their ballast with them | 


treated in various ways—one very simple 


method is to roast the nodules over a fire of 
of 


roasted,) and then to grind it to powder, or 


logs (as some’ varieties iron ore are 


to apply the higher heat of an oven or lime 
kiln—this leaves a mass which grinds up 
very easily. For a comparative analysis of 
hosphates before and after heating, see fol- 
lowing table : 
Per cent. Per cent. 
Water and Organic Matter, 4.61 
Carbonate of Lime, 11.20 
Sand & Sesqui Ox. of Iron, 8.69 Sand, 
ox. of iron 


Sulphate of Lime, 
Phosphate of lime & iron, 6 
Free Lime, 


4.27 
9,32 





It will be observed that the application 
has driven off the water, organic matter, and 
the carbonic acid of the carbonate of lime, 
setting the lime free. This has raised the 
other percentage accordingly. This process 
of heating would be comparatively cheap in 
a country where fuel is so abundant, the 
pine trees standing over the beds of phes- 
phates, In this condition it could be trans- 
ported very easily and ought to bring fifteen 
dollars a ton, which would yield a handsome 
profit I think. 

The nodular phosphate has been treated 
with sulphuric acid to form superphosphates 
—it is converted into such ata small cost, 
i.e. into fertilizers which contain ten to 
fifteen per cent soluble phosphate of lime, all 
that Such fertilizers 
ought to sell readily at forty dollars a ton, 
which would yield a fine profit. After treat- 


ment with acid the fertilizers dry readily, in 


is really necessary. 


spite of the small percentage of iron which it 
was predicted would interfere with the dry- 
ing. Patents have been given for treating 
the phosphates when hot, with brine and the 
liquor obtained from gas works, to which 
sulphuric acid has been added. The reac- 
tions which take place when the phosphate 
has been heated, and when treated with con- 
centrated brine, have not been fully studied, 
but it appears as if the phosphate of lime 
and the silica were put in a form where they 
can be more easily seized hold of by the 
plant. Such fertilizers containing such large 
quantities of phosphate of lime, and other 
lime salts, must prove of great value to our 
agriculture—and if ammoniacal matter be 
added, will be just what the planter of the 
south and the farmer of the north needs. 
At some future day the immense deposits of 
phosphatic marl of the great South Carolina 
marl beds will be used for agricultural pur- 
poses; this contains on an average ten per 
cent of phosphate of lime, and when roasted 
would prove of great value as a fertilizer for 
farms which need lime. At present there 
must be at least half a dozen companies in 
Charleston, which propose mining these 
phosphates. Some have abundant means, 
others hardly anything beyond a name,officers 
and lands. Many of the northern manufac- 
turers of fertilizers have bought land or made 
contracts for the raw material. As yet but 
little is manufactured on the spot, the larger 
portion being sent to the north for manipu- 
lation. 

Fertilizers which have been made of this 
material have been successful this season, as 
I hear by letter. 


oo 


— An Iowa bee keeper travelling through 
that State recently, remarks: ‘ A few Italian 
| stocks which 4 chanced to find, worked bu- 


| sily on the flowers of the great Western 
prairie. I counted iwenty-six varieties of 



































Editor J ctts Ploughman : 
. interest you take in every- 
thing with Agriculture, I propose, 


tion whose “iime heads shis axticle : believing 
it better to discuss the subject now than after 
the college has suffered from the causes be- 


ine Le —-- aan 

T have nothing to say respecting its Pres- 
ident, or Professors, as it would be out of 
place for me to speak in higher terms (in 
public) of them, than the students invariably 
speak in private. 

It is the Board of Management which is at 
fault. We all know that a State hke Massa- 
chusetts cannot afford to be niggardly in its 
dealings; as the College bears the State's 
honored name, it is its duty to see that those 
who are its servants labor for its best inter- 
ests, and do not hold out inducements which 
those who rely upon them will never realize. 

The State of Massachusetts has the credit 
(if I mistake not) of paying higher wages to 
those who till its soil than any other State 
in the Union ; and the managers of the Col- 
lege advertised as an inducement to young 
men to enttr there, that they would pay for 
all labor the student wished to perform more 
than the regulations of the Institution re- 
quired, as high a price as was paid for the 
same labor in other places. 

Now for the facts. A class of some forty 
young men entered at the commencement of 
the fall term ; and there being a large amount 
of work to be done on the farm, a majority 
of the students spent most of their leisure 
time in perferming that work, relying upon 
the promises made, that they should be prop- 
erly remunerated for the same. 

Some of them were young men who under- 
stood all the details of farming; they had ex- 
perienced the pleasures and hardships of the 
farmer’s life; had labored day by day, and 
month after month beside the help that re- 
ceived from 3826 to 830 per month ( with 
board, washing and mending thrown in,) and 
always accomplished their part. 

They also knew from experience how much 
physical exertion it costs to earn from $2 to 
32,50 in ten hours when boarding themselves; 
and we should hardly expect that leaving the 
homestead and associating together under 
their leader on the College farm, they would 
lose their natural energy and degenerate into 
mere boys, especially when working only 
three or four hours per day, 


wv om: . fall work! we 
autee Met, and decid. 


and the Wemws2 = | " 
ed to fulfill their promise by paying ten cents 


Thus matters 
y =2900cU 


per hour for services rendered. Now let us 
see how fast these young men would lay up 
money if obliged to board themselves and 


depend upon their income to pay their bills. 


vicinity of the writer, and even in Amherst, 
the price of board is from &5 to 86 per week, 


without washing ; 


in fact the boarding mas- 
ter at the College receives more than the 
last mentioned sum, considering he has no 
rent to pay and is furnished with furniture, 
crockery, Xc., Kc. It is also expected that 
day laborers will work only in fair weather, 
and we cannot expect less than one stormy 
day in six, (the past season has given us more 
than this); according to this calculation, 
when Saturday night comes we have $5, and 
owe 6 for board, to say nothing of the waste 
of clothing, washing, &c. Not rery encour- 
aging to be sure. 

I also believe the amount of work per- 
formed per hour is greater when laboring 
from two to four hours per day, than when 
toiling ten hours. I know of one member of 
the Freshman class, who for five months pre- 
vious to entering college, received his #4 per 
day or $104 per month. The same young 
man received $15 50 for one hundred and 
fifty-five hours of harder labor on the College 
grounds. The question now arises, what 
would have been fair wages for a majority of 
these young men, at their accustomed employ- 
ment during their term of thirteen weeks ? I 
should say not less than #20 per month and 
board, or from $40 to 845 and board them- 
selves; or about double what they would 
have received on the College farm had they 
labored ten hours per day. 

Now, Mr. Editor, can Massachusetts afford 
to employ men to manage its affairs who 
adopt this “ penny wise and pound foolish ” 
system? Will the young men, after laboring 
thus for four years, see enough of the profits 
of farming to fall in love with their profes- 
sion ? 

I am aware it will be said in justification 
of their acts, that many of the young men 
knew nothing of farming when they entered 
the College. Such is the fact; but let them 
pay according to the labor performed. Farm- 
ers do not expect to pay the same per month 
regardless of the qualifications of the men 
employed. Then why should not the State 
adopt the same course ? Give us men on the 
Executive Committee who know the value of 
time, and will use the same judgment in the 
management of State as in private affairs. 
I had supposed the College was designed for 
the good of the many, rather than as a source 
of income to the State. If such is not the 
case, it is time for the public to know it. 

Another inducement held out to the stu- 
dents was the price of board from $3 per 
week upwards, Those who engaged board 
at $3, after a few weeks were informed by the 
boarding master that he had made a heavy 
loss on them and must have a half dollar per 
week more; not stating that thereafter he 
should reduce the quality of board quite as 
much as he had raised the price, which was 
the case, until the sterdents were obliged to 
rise en masse and carry their complaints to 
the President. Ido not speak of this to 
complain of the price paid, though we can 
all see that $3,50 per week for table board 
alone, where there are no room, fuel, lights, 
&c., furnished, .is better to the boarding 
house keeper, than $6 per week where all the 
necessaries are provided, especially as house 
rent, furniture, crockery, &c., are furnished 
him free of charge. The complaint is be- 
cause there is no one to step in between the 
avaricious boarding house keeper and the 
studerts, to see that the agreement they 
made with him is fulfilled. 


a —————— 





IMPORTED JERSEY COW DUCHESS. | 
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EARTH AS A DISINFECTANT. 


Porous earth acts on putrefying animal 
and decaying vegetable matters on the same 
principle as that on which the puritying 
powers of the charcoal depend. On account 


\of their greater porosity and absorbing 


properties, wood and peat charcoal are supe- 
rlor to earth as disinfectants. However, dry 
earth is a very good absorber and destroyer 


| of foul smells; and asit can be had any- 


where at little cost, it deserves to be used 
y, eapecitily in the countey, for 


preventing nuisance and loss in fertilizing 








| constituents, which is caused by the careless 
|mode in which human excreta are usually 
dis of. Earth impregnated therewith, 
| like charcoal, has the — of purifying it- 
self on exposure to the air; so that earth 
|may be used over and over again, for the 
| disinfection of human excreta. It is indeed, 
| worthy of special notice that a mixture of 
|earth with night-soil, after having been kept 
for some time under a shed, confined at one 
|or more sides, and covered by a roof to ex- 


Descrirrion.—Size, medium; color in summer, fawn, with head and neck mouse color; dish face ; 
translucent and yellow; throat clean; neck and withers thin; back level; tail thin; shoulder obliqu 
aft, and deep; teats good size and set square; milk vein large; skin thin, showing veins on head, 


passage of 56 days. Two weeks after arrival and four weeks from calving, she vielded on grass alone 
cessive trials of a week cach, she made 13 pounds of butter. 





yellow; color of teats, udder, pasterns, inside of ears and of the skin wherever the hair is white, deep yellow. 


Owned by Charles L. Sharpless, Esq... Philadelphia. Penn. 


large placid eye, neat boney head; horn small 
ce; barrel large; flank deep; udder full fore and 
barrel, udder and legs; leg bones small, hoofs 
She arrived in May 1868, after a sea | 
, 21 quarts of milk. Subsequeutly, on two suc- | 





ford, even in a pecuniary point of view, to| Che Sheepfold. 


~NEW ENGLAND SHEEP 
HUSBANDRY. 


Address of Dr. Beynton, 


pay a /ess price for the labor performed by 
the student, than it pays for the same amount 
of labor performed by those who have no in- 
terest in the prosperity of the College. 
let a distinction be made between those who 


Then | 


do a man’s work, and those who only per- 


form the work of a boy, or else pay all nearer Before the late Farmers’ Convention in Maine. 


men’s wages. -_ 

It is not my purpose at this time to discuss the 
individual merits of any particular class of Sheep, 
or to advocate any special system of breeding. 
Neither is it my purpos. to bring forward statis- 

jtics in proof of the superior profitableness of 
jany one class of sheep at the expense of all 
others, or to undertake to prove that sheep hus- 
bandry in New England is more remunerative to 
the farmer, than cattle husbandry, or horse rais- 
ing in individual instances. Questions which are 
made dependent upon statistics alone, are like 
two edged swords, quite as apt to cut him who 
handles them, as those against whom they are 
used. 

He preferred, rather, to hint at some general 
principles which underlie the subject and leave 
the application of them to every man’s intelli- 
gence. As inall other departments of human 
enterprise, the results in agricultural labors will 
depend upon our intelligent application of the 
laws of nature, to the work we have in hand. 
It isthe crowning glory of modern science, to 
bave demonstrated that all forces in nature are 
virtually one. 

4 


Some such course must be adopted, if the 
services of those most desired would be ob- 
tained. A PATRON or THE COLLEGE. 





SHREWSBURY. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughan : 


Few towns in Worcester County, it is pre- | 
sumed, have a deeper interest in agricultural 


development than the quiet old town of| 


Shrewsbury. The soil is excellent for graz 
ing and much of it for tillage. Much of the 
surplus produce of the farms of Shrewsbury 
find a ready market in Worcester. Wood, 
hay, butter, eggs and meats are sent into the | 
city, from this town almost. daily, 


he =F; ors’ (" rhie ; : 
commune Ul lene My Mie h BRAT alit@ arid | certs ete ee care sete 
’ }the husbandman, it come 


its meetings are attended with increase of | hay and grain. 

aummbers and interest. Upon the kind of machinery employed by the 
manufacturer, and his skill in applying this 
power, other things being equal, will depend the 
money value of his results. So too with the | 
farmer. The character of his machines (his do- 
mestic animals) and the expertness he uses in 
running them (i. ¢. feeding) them, will determine 
the amount ot his profits. It is plain, therefore, 
that that animal whicu will give the farmer the 
the greatest return in money value for the food 
consumed, is the best for him to keep. 

For the mass of New England farmers, the 
raising of horses cannot be a profitable business. 
Land and feed are too high. Men who have 
| already made fortanes in other branches of busi- 

ness, can breed horses, and if skillful can make i 
pay; but the work requires too much capital for 
}mostmen. They cannot wait for returns. The 
7 . ¢ > ; Same fae olds ey ( raising of 
rhe generous donation to the Club of two | market, Moe a Rahal yrome 4 Aes 
hundred dollars from Messrs. Nelson & Rice, | ing m New England pays better than beef mak- 
; : sae ~|ing; but the profits from this business must di- | 
the well known leather manufacturers of| minish, as our pastnre lands become more and 


j}more exhausted, or rather the business must be 
transferred to new and fresher fields. 

Yhe tact for the New England farmer to un- 
derstand then is this: that after keeping as many 
horses and cattle as his business demands, the 
t- | source of his greatest and surest profits will be 
| found in a well adjusted system of Sheep Hus- 
band. y. This statement will not be questioned if 
| the following facts are taken into account : 
| 1. Science h.s demonstrated to us that sheep 
will make more meat froma given amount of 


’ er 


of grass, 


oo ae 
in the form 

Last autumn for the 
first time was held here an agricultural fair, 
which was really for the first a great success 
It was said at the time that no show in the 
Commonwealth made so fine a display of 
poultry as that of Shrewsbury. 

That public exhibition, followed by a capi- 
tal dinner, with reports, addresses, poems, 


etc., seems to have given a new impulse to | 
the farming population of the town, and in 
spired a new interest in the weekly meetings 
of the Farmers’ Club. 





Shrewsbury, and the lectures of Messrs. G. B. 
Loring, and C. L. Flint, Fsqs., have greatly 
encouraged the farmers. The annual meet- | 
ing on Monday evening last was fully a 
tended and of unusual interest. 

The Centrifugal and Gravity Churn, in- 
vented by Dr. F. A. Jewett of this town, 
came up for a share of consideration in the | food than cattle. 
meeting, about twenty of these churns| 2. ‘That mutton is more valuable than beef, as 
having been tested and purchased in this | an article for food for two reasons : it is more nu- 
town. The Farmers’ Club of Shrewsbury | trtitious and hence more healthful. 
adopted a resolution highly commending it Chat mutton wastes less in cooking. 

. Seen or Panne? Cam 4. lt is universally conceded that the increase 

Al AME “loft any well managed flock, large or small, in any 

| country, will pay the expenses of keeping,—and 

| there is lett the wool for the profit. 

| ‘Toincrease the price of mutton in market, it is 

| Only necessary to put a better article there. Cli- 

jmate has fixed the fact that New Englanders 

Enclosed I send you a list of the officers, | must always he a meat-eating people. Beef-giv- 

¢ jing cattle diminish in numbers, in a fixed ratio 

to the increase of popalation. New England 

must reach out her arms further and farther to 

the West each year, for her supply of meat. This 

}demand, which increases year by year, can be 

DD. | supplied by sheep, which will thrive upon pas- | 
) tures which cattle have impoverished. 

|, Our great source of profit in sheep husbandry 

jis usually too much overlooked, namely: the 

value of their manure. Except Peruvian Guano, 








ATTLLEBORO’ FARMERS’ CLUB. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 


elected at our last meeting, of the Attleboro’ 


Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Club : 
President—George Price. 
Vice President—S. M. Stanley, D. 

Kent, Wm. H. Wilcox. 

Secretary —J. FE. Hunt. 
Treasurer—E. G. May. 


Executive Committee—George Price, 'T. A. | it is the richest manure within reach of the farm- 
Stanley, Henry Richardson. jer. It lacks but a small percentage of being 
is ot . three times as valuable as common barn-yard 

We have a live Club and our numbers are | manure. The manner, too, in which it is applied 


We have very to our pasture lands, is the very best that could 
- . . i _ © | be imagined. 
spirited discussions on the various subjects| Both summer and winter sheep will thrive on 


which are brought before the Club. Our |)" articles of food, that are wholly valueless 


added too at every meeting. 











. | tor other stock. Like rag mills which make ser- 
meetings are held every other Monday eve- | viccable cloth out of cast away remnants, so 
° > s » sheep will make good meat and fine wool out of 
° fe Ss. , 7 
ning Y — Ke forage left by all other aummals. We pay mil- 
Attleboro’, Feb. 12th, 1869. lions every year for artificial manures, and yet 
oo sheep would reclaim and enrich perpetually 
| every foot of our impoverished lands, 
BOILED PEAS FOR MILCH cows | What kind of Bens shall I keep ? 
AND HOGS 7 ' “ta 
q | tion can only be answered by taking into ac- 
4 —- }count, soil, climate and the market. Near the 
Boiled peas, Says a correspondent of the | cities and larger towns, on good pastures, some 
Richmond (Va.) Farmer, as food for anilch | of the English long wools will prove profitable, 
cows, is far superior to anything else 1 have | but forall high iands and scanty pastures, no 
seen tried. My honest opinion is, that two | sheep cau take the place of the American Merino. 
heastiche off ann iheni dane ee: en tranth hey will thrive where coarse wool sheep would 
pea Pp ’ Pen | starve. If aman has proved himself even toler- 
more to fatten hogs, or to increase the milk ably successful as a keeper of Merino sheep, let 
of cows, than three bushels of corn applied }him not be guilty of the folly of exchanging 
to the same objects, In experimenting, | ley a ghrp Class. 7 
have found that hogs not only fatten doubly ® 7 — 1 = at pe A = ~ 4 - 
fi but the i -ement of thei oral | east a few sheep. In small numbers they can be 
as ast, yu e improvement of their general | thoroughly domesticated, and rendered so docile 
condition was in like proportion. With |in their habits as to be of but little trouble or 
respect to cows he says the effect was in ten|¢xpense; while their tendency to fatten will 
days to double the yield of milk. My plan — he ee to ai docility, 4 
. . re, ae resu wou 4 wea never MLN, SOUrce OF pro 
in arm | them me to von them in sa their keepers. / Whatever class of sheep a 
twelve hours or through the night, before | man chooses to Keep, he should excrete great 
boiling them. By this process the weight jcare in breeding and providing for them, and 
was doubled and consequently they required | not suppose, because he has a good blooded ani- 
less boiling. Besides this I found the soaked | = a — thw po tel 
at tre - sen | LYery sheep keeper should remember that no 
- 1. havi - wm poor <2 ee for green | calling or employme.t of man has ever been 
‘ood, ing not only the effect on stock pro- honored like his; for it was around a Shepherd, 
duced _ by turnips, carrots and beets, in jon the quiet plains of India that the angels gath- 
=e their appetite, general appearance | ered, and to him they first sung that song to 
an 4 
| eighteen hundred years,—the song of “ 
| earth—good will to men.” 


the bad taste to the milk, which is so often men 
derived from use of the green crops | 
referred to. It was, moreover, found to | 
exhibit fattening qualities almost equal to | 
the boiled pea. He concluded by saying he 

segerde te soaked peas for food in’ winter 
as decidedly superior to all root crops, and | agent. At a recent meeting of the Mohaw 

recommends that his brother farmers should | Farmer's Club, Mr. Lewis “tated that as an 
lose no time in testing its value in their own | experiment he marked off equal strips of his 
process. |flat lands, applying different manures to 
each. Horse manure on one, cow on anoth- 


800T AS MANURE. er, the sweeping of the barn yard on the 

The Jrish Farmers’ Gazette states that a| third, and leached ashes on the fourth. The 
sample of soot when analysed was found to | last produced the most tavorable results. 

contain 2.45 percent of ammonia, and to | 


have a money value of about $7 00 per tom.| — The Johanni 2 : 
The roportion of ammonia in soot gt e Johannisberger wine, which sells at 


but the average from coal is about 3 per cert. 87 a bottle, in gold, grows on hillsides, 
Soot in Ireland is most commonly employed | where the soil is like a solid cake of burnt 
as a top Comme te a —_ It has been | clay. 

used as a top sing for wheat with excel-- —— x-President Buchanan’s farm of 124 
lent results, and also to potatoes. The (a- acres, in Chester County, Pa., has lately been 


zette recommends its use in admixture with , . 
sold, with the buildings, to William McCan- 








VALUE OF LEACHED ASHES. 


Every year accumulates rome | in favor 
of the value of leached ashes as a fertilizi 

















Here is an analysis of a nodular phosphate flowers visited only by Italian bees.” 


As I view the matter, the State cannot af- 


superphosphate of lime asa substitute for 
Peruvian Guano. | na, for 16,000 dollars. 








This ques- | 


milking properties, but imparts none of which a weary world has listened through these | 


Miscellaneous. 
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NEW ROOTS, FRUITS, AND | 


GRAINS. | 


We have no wish to discourage the pro- | 
He who improves | 
on what we have is a public benefactor, and 


duction of new varieties. 


deserves a rich reward. But the means 
taken to foist new varieties on the public, at | 
enormous prices, are not always fair. Thus | 
a man plants a seed or a root, and measures | 
the product of a few plants, calculates the | 
quantity of plants which could be grown per | 
acre, multiplies by his limited product, and | 
then compares his figures with the actual 
product of other crops in general. This is 
generally the basis of statements that this or | 
that new thing will produce three or four 
times as much to the acre as the older kinds. 
A new tomato is perhaps on the public 
stage. Some old kind is put out in 
weather, before the proper season arrives, 
and it becomes checked or stunted in its vi- 
tality. Two weeks afterwards the new one 
is set out, when all nature unites to push it 
forward with unabated vigor, and it bears 





fruit one week before the other. Then comes | 
the.-renderfal anvounsamertol.e uneaw tor | 


other kind. So with new fruits, other prac- | 
tices are resorted to, to quiet one’s conscience | 
that there shall be some truth in the story if| 
the ruse is discovered. Some years ago it| 
was currently reported that a new grape | 
which appeared in New York market Bua » 

four times the price of any other grape. This | 


was copied into all the papers of the es 


and created intense excitement. The plants 
readily sold at $5 per vine. But eventually 
it came out that the owner of vines had ar- 
ranged with a friend to buy these grapes at 
these prices. We see this dodge is being 
tried with some new raspberries; for we 
learn from some far Western papers, what 
we did not hear at home, that a certain new 
variety brought last year in the Philadelphia | 
market double the priee of any other kind. 
Last spring we were told that a new grape 
had been raised on the Hudson, for which 
the owner was refusing ten dollars per eye. 
Yet now the plants with roots and eyes are 
being sold for much less ; and others tell us 
the grand new thing is so much like Diana, 
nobody but the owner can see the difference. 
A “ smart” Vermonter has “ brought out ” 
another potato which the Newport Express 
says, “ he claims to be better than the Early 
Rose,” producing doubtless fourfold, and 
three weeks earlier than others. “ Two 


had to “ walk up to the captain’s desk ” and 
just settle that little claim in that way. This 
is a very original way to get a big price fora 
novelty. 

Many of these things have merits. But if 
there is any truth in the maxim, that all is 


things. — Weekly Press. 


——- 


OATS GROUND AND UNGROUND. 


It is generally admitted that there is no | 


better or more natural grain for the horse 
|than oats, and they are extensively fed 
throughout the whole country, and usually 
in an unground state. The reason of this is 
probably owing to the fact that but little 
trouble is required to feed them so. Yet 
every one knows that oats given whole, par- 
ticularly to an aged animal, pass through 
in large quantities undigested, giving ,no 
nutriment to the body. Then that portion 
ofthe grain unmasticated has done no good, 
j but harm, and some loss attends it. We 
must therefore conclude that at least one- 
third less grain given in a ground state would 
do as much or more good. 

The experiments of some of our best chem- 
ical physiologists go to show that mixing of 


tance in effecting easy digestion. When 

rain goes into the stomach in a whole state, 
it is not affected by the secretions of the 
glands, and the secretion is then made at the 
expense of the animal’s condition. 
oats, by passing through the digestive tubes 
of a horse undigested, injure the animal, is 
it not natural to suppose that he could per- 
|form more labor with less grain when he 
|gets all of the nutriment from the quantity 
fed ? 

A span of horses that require twelve quarts 
each of unground oats per day, would con- 
sume two hundred and eighty-two bushels. 
Estimating it at one-third less, would make 
a saving of ninety-one bushels ; and at sixty- 
five cents per bushel, would amount, in cash, 


grinding. 

HANDLING A COLTS FEET. 
| Commence gently to pick up his feet, and 
|if he resists you reprove him for it by = 
ling down a little in the mouth with the bri- 
dle, which will act like acharm. If it is the 
hind feet you wish to handle, put a strap to 
|his hind foot and bring up the foot ; then the 
moment he kicks, bring down on the mouth 


| Sharply with the bridle. In a short time he 
will submit. 


ROOT PRUNING TREES. 


‘. not frozen deeply, this 
— well as pt gon af ~ 
‘ng pears or any tree of which it 1s de- 
Pvable to check the coming season's growth. 
Not only should the side roots be cut, but 
you should dig down and cut off the lower or 
top roots. Some writers claim this as a pre- 
ventive of blight; we think it requires fur- 
ther experiments to prove it of any real 
value in that cause.— forticulturist. 














If the 
month will do 


_. Australia as well as California has large 
trees. One was recently cut down there, 
that measured nineteen feet in diameter, and 
was 330 feet in height. 








cold | additional quantity of manuring matter, a 





| commodity. 


saliva with their food is of the utmost impor- | 


Then, if 


to about sixty dollars for the trouble of | ing to Mr. Gibbs’ process, will 


| clude rain, and become dry, has its original 


disinfecting powers almost completely re- 
stored, and may be used again for absorbing 
avd retaining the manuring elements of a 
fresh quantity of night-soil. Earth in this 
way may be used three or four times over 


| for the disinfection of human excreta, and at 


the same time becomes a valuable vehicle 
for absorbing and concentrating all the fer- 
tilizing constituents which enter into the 
composition of liquid and solid excreta. 
Human urine contains ninety-one to ninety- 
four per cent. of water, and fwees not less 
than eighty to eighty-five per cent.; hence 
the practical difficulty of converting them 
into a dry and portable manure. Simple 
evaporation or artificial drying is impractica- 
ble; because in the first place, it creates an 
intclerable nuisance; and secondly, because 
it is attended with the decomposition and 
loss of the nitrogenous and most valuable 
manuring constituents. These practical dif- 
ficulties, which are experienced in the con- 
version of night-soil into a portable manure, 
may be completely obviated, at all events in 
the country, by the free use of dry earth in 
closets. If asufficient quantity of earth is 
employed to absorb completely the mixture 
of the excreta, the contents of the closets can 
be removed periodically, say once a month, 
in the day time, with little or no inconven- 
ience. ‘They should be wheeled at once un- 
der a roofed shed, and spread out as much as 
the space admits, and left exposed to the 
drying influence of the air. According to 
the state of-the weather, the mixture of 
night soil and earth will become sufficiently 
dry in two or three months, when it may be 
used again in the closet like fresh svil, and 
the same process be repeated three or four 
times. During the drying in the shed no 
appreciable amount of fertilizing matter is 
lost, and as the earth after each removal 
from the closets becomes charged with an 


very useful manure is finally produced with 
litthe trouble and at a mere trifling expense. 
| In country places, where proper drainage is 
| not provided, the nuisance of open closets 
| may be best avoided by the use of the ar- 
rengements adouted in, the so;caljed earth- 
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IMPORTED HAY. 


More than one-half of the area of the 
British Islands is devoted to pasture, and 
meadows constitute a very large proportion 
of their tillage lands; the grasses are, there- 
fore, the “nost extensively cultivated plants 
| in these countries. Now, if there is an arti- 
| cle which, above all others, we should least 
|expect to see in the list of our agricultural 
| imports, it is certainly the dried grasses ;— 
yet we find that there have been large quan- 
tities of hay imported from abroad to Liver- 
pool within the last few days. 

We believe that this is the first time that 
England has been indebted to foreign coun- 
tries for any portion of ber supplies of this 
The fact isa significant one, 
j and indicates the near approach of the time 
| when the British producers of every kind of 
| agricultural wealth will have to encounter 
keen competition from the foreigner and the 
colorist. it is not so very long since Eng- 
land began to import her breadstuffs; new 
she is deriving no inconsiderable amount of 
her live meat from abroad; and even the 
distant Australia is soon, in all probability, 
| to be the source of our supplies of preserved 
meat. Concentrated feeding stuffs for cattle 





tubers have been sold for 850 each ;” but it | have for many years past been obtained 
| turns out that some one stole them, and they | from the Continent and America; and now 


|we are conveying hay from places 4,000 
|}miles distant! As matters now stand we 
|should not be surprised if we were soon 
|called upon to chronicle the arrival of ths 
| first cargo of turnips from Canada, or the 
|consignment toa Liverpool firm of a ship 


| not gold that glitters, it surely has most ref- | load of mangel wurtzel from New Zealand. 
erence to the brilliant statements about new | 


We repeat, then, that the British farmer 
|must prepar? for active competition from 
abroad, and make up, by superior skill and 
| mechgnical appliances, for the advantages of 
cheap labor, or cheap land, or of both, which 
the foreigner and the colonist possess, a8 
compar 2d with him. 

The foreign grown hay to which we have 
referred, was sold by auction at Liverpool 
during the present week. The imports trom 
Belgium realized from £5 15s, to £6 per ton, 
whilst those from the United States sold at 
from £4 10s. to £5 10s per ton. On the 
same occasion English grown was purchased 
at £7 per toa. Through the kindness of 
our Liverpool correspondent several samples 
of these kinds of ha~ have come into our 
| possession, and the curious may view them 

at the office of this paper. We have sub- 
[jected them to a chemical examination, in 
|‘order to ascertain their relative nutrimental 
values, and hope, in a future number, to sub- 
mit tho results to tha notice of our readers. 
In the meantime, we may reinark that the 
Belgian hay seems to be fully equal to the 
English sample, but decidedly inferior to a 
well saved specimen of Irish hay with which 
we compared it. The American hay is ex- 
tremely coarse—more like dried rushes than 
the produce of a meadow. One specimen is 
| very inferior, and is certainly not equal in 
feedirg value to good oaten straw. If the 
Americans can send us no better, we need 
| not apprehend much competition from them 
in the matter of fodder; neverthe!ess, it 18 
satisfactory to know that should we at any 
future time suffer from a great deficiency of 
our hay crop, we heve simply to send a tele- 
gram weross the Atlantic, ordering po 
cessary supplies. At other times, ——e 
hay, even if save! in seven "ll hardiy be un- 
dersold by the same kind of American fod, 


der.—ZJrish Farmers’ Gazette. 
ne 








AYRSHIRES IN VERMONT. 


Sev farmers at Milton, Vt,, one of 
_—_. J. B. Robinson, have united in 
the purchase of eight or ten head of Ayr- 
shire cattle, for the improvement of their 
stock, and that of the neighborhood. One 
of them is the bull Commodore, purchased 
from C. Baxter, Burlington, Vt., a descend- 
ant from Sir Wm. Logan’s importations.-— 
Eight cows and calves were bought of J. P 
& T. A. Dawes, Lachine, near Montreal 
from stock imported by the Montreal and 
other agricultural societies, and by the late 
Mr. Dods.—Country Gentleman. 





A HINT. 


By enclosing the north side of your vege- 
table garden with a close plank fence, and 
keeping it well washed, you may enjoy vege- 
bles much earlier than without such a fence, 
or some other artificial means for sccelerat- 
ing their growth. The earliest varieties 
should be planted along such a fence, which 
will not only screen them from cold winds, 
but by reflecting the sun’s rays upon them, 
hasten their growth. 














